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Memorabilia. 





WE have received from the Clarendon Press 

Tract No. XLVIII of the S.P.E. 
(2s. 6d.). This comprises three essays: Dr. 
Otto Jespersen’s ‘ Linguistic Self-Criticism ’ ; 
Dr, C. G. Darwin’s ‘ Terminology in Physics’ 
and Sir W. A. Craigie’s ‘ The Irregularities of 
English.” These are entertaining topics, the 
first especially being one that we do not re- 
member to have seen handled before. It is 
concerned with those little locutions implying 
chiefly hesitation (for whatever reason) over 
the use of a word which certainly, on the 
face of it may give the impression that the 
speaker is watching himself at speech—so to 
put it—and inserting a telling word with 
care. ‘‘ Well’’; ‘‘ shall we say?’’; “‘if... 
it be’; ‘not to say’’; ‘‘ almost’’ and 
several more, appear by numerous examples 
slipped into a sentence before a word it is de- 
sired to emphasize and a very good effect they 
commonly have, being a branch of the ancient, 
clever trick of meiosis, itself bound up with 
that most curious and illuminating of all the 
methods invented for intercourse between 
human minds—irony. Dr. Jespersen takes 
these expressions on the footing of self- 
criticism concurrent with speech ; but some of 
them, e.g. ‘‘ fairly,’’ or the “like” of col- 
loquial, more or less vulgar, speech, often de- 
generate into almost meaningless syllables. It 
is odd that words or phrases designed to argue 
full and critical consciousness of what one is 
saying should so readily come to be a sort of 
débris blocking the sentence. 

The irregularities of which Sir W. Craigie 
treats are irregularities of form and princi- 
Pally of spelling. We were pleased with his 
conclusion : 


Any attempt (he says) to improve upon it 








[English as settled in the seventeenth century] 
in matters of spelling is likely to result in pro- 
ducing some fresh inconsistency, while the 
grammatical forms they accepted are practi- 
cally unchangeable Taken. at their worst, the 
irregularities of modern English are of slight 
importance in relation to the language as a 
whole, and are seldom comparable to those 
which text the memory of students or more 
complex tongues. 


()UR correspondent Mr. G. W. Wright sends 
us the following: 

** At Christ Churek, Westminster, a bell 
has been placed on the floor at the west end 
of the nave with a notice that reads as 
follows: ‘ This bell hung in the tower of 
Christ Church till 1934, when it was removed 
and replaced by the present bell. It bears the 
inscription: JoHN Ciirron Mabe Mee 1639, 
It was used in the Broadway Chapel which 
stood on the site of the present church and 
was ee heard by John Milton who lived 
nearby.’ 

“* Notes on the Broadway Chapel will be 
found at clvii, 116; clxii, 42; clxiii. 387; 
clxiv. 239, 403. The missing drawings of the 
memorials inside the chapel—many of them 
of great interest—which were discarded when 
the chapel was rebuilt in’ 1842, have not yet 
been found, though the drawings are known 
to have been in the vestry in 1892 (see clxiv. 
403).”’ 


We learn from L’Intermédiaire (30 Jan., 

1937) that in the park of the Chateau 
de Lauberdiére is a magnificent tulip-tree at 
the foot of which a small plaque of zinc bears 
the words: 

En 1783, M. le comte de L’Auberdiére a 
rapporté d’Amérique et planté ici ce tulipier 
qui n’avait alors que 5 pouces de hauteur. 

The tree came from Virginia, where Lau- 
berdiére had been fighting as aide de camp 
to his uncle Rochambeau, and the story goes 
that during a long and stormy voyage home 
the omy man—he was then twenty-four— 
gave up his ration of water to keep the tiny 
tree alive. This is the centenary year of his 
death. It is proposed next year to place a 
ring round the trunk of this tulip-tree stat- 
ing that it was planted in French soil to com- 
memorate the victory at Yorktown, and giv- 
ing it the value of a symbol of international 
friendship between France and the United 
States, 

A similar story of the ration of water being 
used to keep plants alive has been told, we be- 
lieve, of the French officer who conveyed the 
first coffee-plants from Amsterdam to an 
island of the French West Indies. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 





ROBERT MUDIE, 1777-1842. 


[* but little less than 300 pages—remarkable 

only in that they have actually been pub- 
lished—Mr. Kenneth Gordon Lowe tells “ the 
lurid story ’’! of adding ‘‘ thirteen new works 
to the immortal works of Sir Walter Scott,”’ 
and of proving Scott’s authorship also of ‘ The 
Mysteries of Udolpho,’ ‘ Melmoth the Wan- 
derer,’ ‘ Mandeville’ and ‘ Political Jus- 
tice,’ ‘ Frankenstein,’ ‘The Essay on the 
Principle of Population,’ ‘ The Sketch Book,’ 
‘Tales from Shakespeare’ and ‘ Essays of 
Elia,’ all of James Hogg’s productions, the 
third canto of ‘ Childe Harold,’ ‘ The Pre- 
lude,’ etc. Of the thirteen ‘‘ new works,” 
six—including ‘ The Modern Athens,’ ‘ Attic 
Fragments,’ ‘ Babylon the Great,’ and ‘A 
Second Judgment of Babylon the Great ’— 
are by Robert Mudie, whom Mr, Lowe calls 
‘“a forger,’”’? and “ the greatest quack and 
imposter of any age.’’ At worst a harmless 
literary hack, at best something of a hero, 
this man merits brief consideration. 


Robert Mudie, author or co-author of some 
eighty or ninety volumes, was born in the 
Sidlaw district, near Dundee, June 28, 1777, 
the youngest child of the weaver John Mudie 
and Elizabeth Bany. (Mr. Lowe, it may be 
noted, argues that since the hero of ‘ Things 
in General’ gives his birthplace as Mony- 
musk, Mudie himself belongs to Aberdeen- 
shire and is, therefore, not ‘‘ an Angus t 
and a Dundee author.”’ The answer to which 
is, simply, that ‘ Things in General ’ is fic- 
tion). Mudie, by his own account, had only 
three months of schooling, under a country 
dominie, in his life. One anecdote of his 
early years, which were principally employed 
as a shepherd among the Sidlaw Hills, is 
worth recounting: he speaks of his indebted- 
ness ‘‘ to a gentleman who lent him some 
volumes of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
where he indulged at large his taste for vari- 
ety’? (William Hanna, ‘ Thomas Chalmers,’ 
i, 491). His thirst for knowledge of every 
description was, indeed, insatiable. 


He first made his appearance in Dundee as a 





1*The Modern Athens’ (two parts. and an 
Envoy), Kenneth Gordon Lowe,, Paul 
Matthew, Dundee, 1935-6, 





weaver in the Bucklemaker Wynd [now Vic 
toria Road]; but after a short time, becomi 
tired of that laborious and ill-paid occupation, 
he enlisted in the Forfar and Kincardineshire 
Militia. Even in this indifferent school, how. 
ever, and out of the miserable pittance which 
his situation arforded for his maintenance, he 
contrived to save many a shilling, which he 
spent in the purchase of useful books, and to 
occupy much of the idle time of a soldier’s life 
in adding to his stores of useful knowledge, 
(W. Norrie, ‘ Dundee Celebrities of the Nine 
teenth Century,’ p. 74). 


After four years in the army he was able, 
through his intellectual ability coupled, pro. 
bably, with the recommendations of his 
officers, to obtain a position at the Academy 
of Fortrose, after a stiff examination; in 
1802 he was appointed teacher of drawing 
and professor of Gaelic at Inverness Academy; 
in 1809 he became ‘‘ mercantile ’’ teacher of 
arithmetic and drawing at Dundee Academy, 
at a salary of £20, with a guinea from each 
er, Quite possibly Mudie mastered by 

imself, in six weeks, the course in astro- 
nomy which he was required to teach at Fort- 
rose; but the story that for the position at 
Inverness he also mastered Gaelic, of which he 
knew little, ‘in a week or two,’’ indicates 
vividly the contemporary belief in his appli- 
cation, steadiness, and native vigour of mind, 
According to Norrie he was very successful as 
a teacher of arithmetic at Dundee, but in his 
drawing class he did not succeed so well. 

Unfortunately for himself, Mudie, during 
the next dozen years at Dundee, ‘‘ took an 
active and efficient part ’’ in championing 
borough reform, contributing to R. S. Rin- 
toul’s radical paper, the Dundee Advertiser, 
and then with great thoroughness ventilat- 
ing Provost Riddoch (who, alternating with 
some other person, had been elected provost 
every two years since before 1788), and the 
(self-elected) Town Council. His great rea- 
soning ability, caustic severity, and “ tre- 
mendous power of sarcasm and ridicule,’ 
poured out in defence of what he considered 
the rights of the people, made him powerful 
enemies. Of the mass of material which I 
have collected from the files of the Dundee 
Advertiser from 1809 to 1822, I can include 
only a few details here. On July 31, 1812, 
the students of the first class in Dundee Aca- 
demy presented “‘ an elegant piece of silver 
plate, with an appropriate inscription, to 
Mr. Mudie; as a mark of respect for his tal- 
ents as a teacher.’’ And on Aug. 6, 1814, 
the first class again presented to him “a 
massy silver sugar-basin and milk-ewer.’”’ In 
January and February, 1815, however, appar~ 
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ently on account of his contributions, he is re- 
plying in the newspaper to his critics, ‘‘ The 
jnsinuation about my leaving the Academy 
merits little except contempt.’’ These early 
difficulties he safely got over, but some public 

hes of his in connection with the cele- 
bration of laying the foundation-stone for 
the new harbour in October, 1815, in one of 
which he attacks the jobbery of the Council— 
“A deathlike night of political darkness had 
come over the borough. Under its shade, rats 
and other vermin had stolen forth, and 
gnawed and corroded the charters of the 
people’s rights’’—brought his dismissal as 
teacher of arithmetic in the summer of 1816. 
In September of that year he was elected 
Deacon of the Weavers and took a slashing 

in the unsuccessful fight against Rid- 

Foch, re-elected Provost at the same time. 
“Though I perceive, by their voting,’ he 
said, ‘‘ that the gentlemen at the upper end 
of the table are a mere chorus of cuckoos, yet 
I must still object to the re-election of Pro- 
vost Riddoch . . .”” When Riddoch closed 
the meeting by giving the town’s motto, the 
“Pig and the Lily,’’ Deacon Mudie immedi- 
ately added, ‘‘ May the pig always be full, 
and the lily white.” 

Mudie lingered on at Dundee for five years 
after his dismissal as teacher of arithmetic 
at the Academy. He conducted a ‘‘ new Mer- 
cantile and Mathematical Academy ”’ in 1816 
and 1817, started a class in Logic and Rhe- 
toric in 1818, proposed a course of popular 
lectures in Moral Philosophy, Logic and 
Rhetoric in 1819, and a course of lectures in 
Geography in January, 1821. He also 
started two magazines, the Independent 
(April, July and September, 1816) and the 
Caledonian (six numbers, June, 1820-October, 

). His productions in these periodicals 
served as a reservoir for his later works: Mr. 
Lowe correctly points out that nine of the 
articles in the Caledonian appeared later in 
‘Attic Fragments’ (1825); and the germ 
of the first five chapters of ‘ Things in Gen- 
eral ’ (1824) appears also in the ‘ Intellectual 
Gazetteer of Scotland,’ in the same magazine 
of March, 1821 (i. 434). (Compare also i. 
468-70, with ‘ Things in General,’ pp. 155-8). 
Frequent reduplication, it may be added, ap- 
pears in Mudie’s works. Thus the first selec- 
tion in ‘ Attic Fragments,’ entitled “ St. 
Stephens,” is a (superior) condensation of 
chapters xi.-xiv. on the House of Commons in 

first volume of ‘ Babylon the Great ’ 
(1825), just as the fourth selection in ‘ Attic 
Fragments,’ a description of Brougham and 





Canning, parallels the eleventh chapter of 
‘ Things in General,’ pp. 258-272. Again, in 
‘A Second Judgment of Babylon the Great ’ 
(1829), after a dozen pages of new material, 
he follows the tenth chapter of ‘ Babylon the 
Great’ (compare ‘ Babylon the Great,’ pp. 
267-278, 282-287, and also 311-3, with ‘ A 
Second Judgment,’ pp. 13-28, and also 45-8). 
I make no attempt here to exhaust all the 
examples of Mudie’s self-plagiarism. After 
all, the ill-success of his writings is proved 
admirably by this perfect willingness to copy 
from himself. 

The failure of the Caledonian and possibly 
a break with the Liberals (see the Dundee 
Advertiser of June 9, 1821) led to Mudie’s re- 
moval from Dundee to London, probably to- 
wards the end of 1821. He still held the posi- 
tion of teacher of drawing at the Academy, 
over which the Town Council had no control. 
The story goes that his enemies among the 
Conservatives appointed a committee to offer 
him £100 to give up the appointment. Angry 
at his repeated attacks upon them, this 
group, determined to drive a hard bargain, 
offered only £20 at first, which he at once 
accepted. I fear the story is apocryphal. 
Certainly Mudie himself made the first move, 
as appears from an article in the Advertiser 
of Nov. 23, 1821; and the same paper of Dec. 
7, 1821, ‘‘ announces the abdication of Deacon 
Mudie who has sold his life appointment as 
teacher of drawing for 37 1. 10s.’’ Since the 
post was a sinecure, he did not do badly. 

From his arrival in London, late in 1821 
or early in 1822, to his death at 19, Edward 
Terrace, Pentonville, on Apr. 24, 1842, 
Mudie supported himself entirely by his pen. 
He must have attached himself at once to 
the Morning Chronicle, for according to a 
writer with obvious first-hand knowledge, he 
was selected as the one from amongst the other 
gentlemen to go to Scotland to write the de- 
scription of George the Fourth’s memorable 
visit to the Scottish metropolis [1822]. In this 
he succeeded so admirably, that it was said 
that the Morning Chronicle went off “ whole- 
sale,” in consequence of the proprietor’s having 
sent “‘a Scots raw recruit that was making 
some noise in the world.” He laughed at this 
pleasantry, as he called it, and about five 
minutes after came from his study with the 
title of a new book; this was the celebrated and 
beautifully written work entitled ““ The Modern 
Athens,” the first of his books that made any 
stir in London. ‘“ There,” he-said, handing the 
title to one that sat near him, “there is a book 
that shall. make auld Scotia feel that her raw 
recruits: can pay her back for the miseries she 
has inflicted. on them, and very good-naturedly, 
too! ” ‘The book had a rapid sale, and so had 
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every succeeding one of that otemp but he 
soon after took a higher walk in the literary 
world, and united science with literature (The 
Surveyor, Engineer, and Architect, 1842, 
‘Memoir of Robert Mudie, Esq.’, p: 149). 


Another quotation, this time from Charles 


Knight’s ‘ Passages of a Working Life’ 
(1873), ii. 18-9, admirably carries on the 
story. Knight describes his difficulties in 


1824 as a young publisher who had not yet 
“‘learnt the art of refusing in terms that 
should be meaningless and yet effective.’’ 


Sometimes a book would be offered me that 
appeared really worth a venture. A huge un- 
gainly Scot walks in, dressed in a semi-military 
fashion, a braided surtout and a huge fur cape 
to his cloak; spluttering forth his unalloyed 
dialect, and somewhat redolent of the whiskey 
that he could find south of the Tweed. He at 
length interested me. He had come to London 
a literary adventurer. He had been his own 
educator, for he was once a working weaver. 
Many were the schemes of books that he was 
ready to write—schemes that had been in the 
hands of most publishers, famous or obscure. 
He was known, I found, to one of the ablest 
of the staff of the “ Times,’—a gentleman to 
whom was committed the charge of the Foreign 
department of that Journal, which, even forty 
years ago, founded its success upon the marked 
talent and reliable knowledge of its writers. 
Out of the budget of Robert Mudie I selected 
a plan for a book on London—something in the 
manner of one which he had published, “ The 
Modern Athens.” It was to be called “ Babylon 
the Great.” The work was a success [two edi- 
tions, 1825, 1828]. I was acquainted with this 
singular man for some years. He would occa- 
sionally use his powers to good purpose; but 
his writings were too often inaccurate. He 
oe nearer to the idea of a hack author 
of the old times than any man I ever saw. He 
would undertake any work, however unsuited 
to his acquirements or his taste. Late in his 
career he produced a book—forgotten now per- 
haps, and too much overlooked by scientific 
naturalists in hig own day—which exhibits re- 
markable powers of observation and descri 
tion. Before he had been condemned to a life 
of incessant literary toil in London—only made 
more heavy by sottish indulgence—he was a 
genuine naturalist, who had looked upon the 

lants, the insects, the birds, and other animal 

ife of his own moors and mountains, with a 
rare perception of the curious and beautiful. 
“The Feathered Tribes of the British Isles ” 
is not an every-day work of science without 
imagination. 

Of Mudie’s later writings little can be said 
here. His work ranges from ‘ The History 
of Astronomy ’ and ‘ The World Described, 
Familiarly but Philosophically,’ to ‘ The 
Emigrant’s Pocket Companion and ‘ The 
Complete Governess.’ Natural historian, 
natural philosopher, he was, as A. H. Millar 





observes, ‘‘one of the first to popularize 
instruction in scientific subjects.’’ Much of 
his later work was done with the assistance 
of an amanuensis. 


In dictating, his constant practice was to 
walk about the room in an erect attitude until 
he came to some passage that he had previously 
deeply studied, when, all at once, his back 
would stoop, his face incline to the ground, 
and the tears would rush down his cheeks with 
powerful and not-to-be-subdued feeling. Noth. 
ing was new to him; every subject seemed 
to have been studied before he himself was 
aware of his own excellence. Such was the 
simplicity of his character, that his greatest 
love was centred in young children and he used 
to converse with them as though they were old 
friends, and call them “ the growing props of 
philosophy ” (The Surveyor etc., 1842, p. 150). 

To show how profoundly he understood his 
_-* it is only necessary to state, that his 
book was always compo before one line was 
written. Hence it was, that there was scarcely 
ever any erasures in his manuscript, and he 
always taught his amanuensis as he dictated, 
for his subject and object were ever kept in 
view by his powerful reasoning, his ready elo. 
quence, his extreme nicety of language, and his 
graceful and sounding periods. 

His memory was so exceedingly retentive, 
that he could at all times ask his companion 
for any particular passage that he wished to 
quote, and tell him the particular page in 
which to find it; and such was the extra- 
ordinary intimacy he had with the sacred 
volume, that he could, without reference, quote 
any gaa passage most accurately (Ibid., 
p. 149). 


In 1838 he went to Winchester and wrote 
for the local bookseller, Robbins, a sump 
tuous account of ‘ Hampshire’ in three vol- 
umes—a work still used as a reference book 
in the British Museum. The failure of this 
venture must have been heartbreaking to a 
worn-out man in his sixties. Yet in 1840 
he began conducting The Surveyor, Engineer, 
and Architect in London, a periodical—differ- 
ing from similar journals which ‘‘ were (and 
are) mere cesspools for the professional rejec- 
tamenta ’’—founded “to disabuse the public 
of contemporary schemers.’’ Crusader to the 
end, he died, “‘in very straitened circum- 
stances,’’ two years later. 


I have been struck, in glancing through the 
non-scientific volumes of Mudie, to note how 
frequently the pages have been marked mar- 
ginally by readers, usually violently opposed 
to the views presented therein. He was, at 
any rate, stimulating. Only one observation 
I should like to make in conclusion. ‘ Things 
in General ’ (1824)—far from being, as Mr. 
Lowe suggests, ‘‘ one of the vilest books ever 
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written by any man or woman now extant,”’ 
and “a vile book slandering the citizens of 
the city of Edinburgh in atrocious and filthy 
age ’’—seems to me well worth reprint- 
ing to-day. Concerning its quaint semi- 
Biblical style, Mr. HE. S. Dodgson, of Jesus 
College, in a copy presented to the Bodleian 
Library (one of four copies I have seen), 
inted out that some forty words might have 
n included from it in the ‘ Oxford English 
Dictionary.’ (They do not appear in the 
Supplement). But, quite aside from its philo- 
logical value, the book, with its Hogarthian 
er, strikes me as a minor masterpiece. 
ith the exception, perhaps, of ‘ Glenfer- 
,’ which I have never read, it was the one 
Fook, pathetically, that Robert Mudie wrote 

for the fun of the thing. 

Atan Lana Srrovt. 
Lubbock, Texas, U.S.A. 


THE VULGAR SPEECH OF LONDON 
IN THE XV-XVII CENTURIES. 
(See ante pp. 2, 21, 40, 56, 77, 92, 112, 130). 


CoNnsONANTS 
Pp. B. 

(4). Voicing and Unvoicing, Spellings 
which indicate the voicing of p are fairly com- 
mon in the London documents. The voicing 
took place principally when the p was inter- 
vocal or occurred before a voiceless stop con- 
sonant, and it was apparently firmly estab- 
lished in leopard, deputy, baptist, Hopkins. 
Among the spellings illustrating this change 
are: carbenter 1.1500-1, lybberdes 1.1531, 
kanyby (canopy) 9.1536, Babtyst 9.1536, 
Machyn, obbrobyus 34, leberd 125, babtyst 149, 
debyty 9.1570, 31.1608, debytie 24.1579, ostbi- 
tall 24.1580, libbardes 8.1583, debutie 20.1591, 
debityy 21.1592, debetye 8.1594, Babtiste 
8.1595, Hobkines 24.1628, Hobkins 17.1633, 
babtizing 40.1642, Hobkings 31.1647, Hobkins 
27.1654, resbyted 21.1656, debbity 12.1660, 
Babtizing 8.1661, Babtist 26.1672. The 
oly example I have noted of the voicing of 
initial p is, bore (poor) 24.1580. It is of in- 
terest that a few examples of this voicing are 
cited as London vulgarisms in the nineteenth 
century. A similar voicing, however, accounts 
for Standard cobweb (M.E. coppewebbe), lob- 
mod = loppestre) and pebble (O.E. papol- 


-. A few examples occur of the reverse process, 
unvoicing of b. This occurred finally in 
wardrobe, before voiceless consonants in 





obtain, absence, Sibthorp, and also constable. 
The illustrative spellings are: wardroppe 
1.1553, opteyned 8.1557, Constaple 24.1580, 
Wardrope 19.1614, Apsent 21.1621, Apsence 
29.1634, Wardrope 12.1649, Siptharpe 
26.1680. The p in gossip is due to a similar 
unvoicing from O.B, géd-sib. 

(B) Loss and addition. The assimilation of 
p to b in cupboard and Campbell is shown by 
the spellings Cobard 17.1574, cubbords 18.1581, 
Cubard 23.1685, etc., and Cambell 21.1623. 
Spellings showing the non-pronunciation of 
the p which has been inserted in Hampstead, 
Hampton, empty, etc., are: Machyn, Amton 
9, Hamsted 151, Emtey 21.1671. I have found 
only three examples of the elision of b between 
m and r, l, namely, lomer (lumber) 1.1531, 
Machyn, Cammerell (Camberwell) 300, 
Asemly 21.1638. 

The development during the M.E. period of 
p, b, between m and a following consonant is 
shown in slumber (O.E. slumerian), bramble 
(O.E. bré&mel), empty (O.E. #mettig). A 
similar development which has not survived is 
reflected in the spellings: chympney 1.1490-1, 
mongombre (Montgomerie) 1.1506-7 wambly 
(Walmesley) 21.1595, Brombly 13.1621, Tomb- 
linson 35.1644, Rumbly 21.1650, 22.1650. 


yr. V. 


(a) Voicing and unvoicing. A few spell- 
ings occur which by substituting v for f suggest 
that instead of the normal [f] some speakers 
used voiced [v] in certain words. These spell- 
ings are: Machyn, elevant (elephant) 137, 
saynt crystovars 17.1564, Cristover 24.1572, 
provete (profit) 17.1577, savelye 21.1582, bay- 
liues wyffe 8.1592, Radclyvse 21.1596, wyve 
8.1619. Far more frequent, however, are the 
spellings which replace v by f or ff, and which 
therefore suggest the common use of [f] in- 
stead of normal [v]. Among these spellings 
are: leafe (leave) 1.1496-7, foloms (volumes) 
1.1504-5, choffell (shovel) 1.1531,  sleffes 
(sleeves) 1.1531, Cowferynge (covering) 
5.1531-3, levefellyng 5.1538-40, Machyn, ned 
(have), gyffin 17, dryffyn 25, leyff (leave) 29, 
aboyff (above) 33, a-lyff 75, theyffes 101, 
holyff-tre 115, grayff 120, Sakefeld (Sackville) 
151, serff (serve) 206, roffer 212, Gryfylle 
(Greville) 219, festrye (vestry) 17.1563, skaf- 
fingar 8.1583, St Ollyffes 27.1584, shuffell 
27.1589, skeffenger 27.1589, abouf 8.1593, 
Grafe ston 8.1594, pauefeing 25.1599, twelf 
(twelve) 24.1507, aboufe 23.1606, twelfpence 
31.1608, loufs (loaves) 32.1624, Percefall 
24.1628, Seagrafe 18.1629, prorogetife 21.1633, 
Pearcifall «/.1635, fivef 23.1641, lefe 41.1644, 
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Skaffinger 30.1645, Shoufells 22.1652, Douef 
taile 39.1657, Boffery (Bouverie) 29.1657, 
Remufing 25.1679, weefer 36.1697. 

The explanation of these spellings must be 
found in the treatment of f and v during the 
O.E, and M.E. periods. In many words we 
now pronounce [v] instead of original [f] for 
a number of reasons. The voiced sound did 
not occur initially or finally in O.E., but 
medial f was pronounced [v]: in consequence, 
the [v] in grave (O,E. gref), stave (staef) 
hive (hyf), grove (graf), glove (glof), five 
(fif), twelve (twelf), must be due to inflected 
forms with [v]. The original final [f] is pre- 
served in many words, however, wife, leaf, 
calf, ete. (cf, their plurals wives, leaves, 
calves), and it was retained before voiceless 
sounds in fifth, twelfth. It is not improbable 
that the above f- and /f-spellings of the follow- 
ing words are due to a similar retention of the 
original final |f]: five, gravestone, Seagrave, 
have, twelve, twelvepence, and that the fol- 
lowing are due to analogy with these forms: 
above, glove, dove, loaves, leave, olive, St. 
Olave’s, serve, sleeves, thieves: while, per 
contra, the singular form wive may be due to 
analogy with the plural wives, and Radclyvse 
to the O.E, medial v. In such imperatives 
and preterites as give, drive, gave, drove, etc., 
the {v] must be due to analogy with other 
parts of the verbs. The forms gyffyn, dryffyn 
may be by analogy with [f]-forms in the pre- 
terite and imperative. The initial v in a few 
words, vat (O.E. faet), vane (fana), vixen 
(fyxen) is due to a voicing of initial f which 
took place in South and South-Eastern M.E. 
This voicing may possibly expain the forms 
provete, savelye. The operation of Verner’s 
law has also resulted in the voicing of 
original [f] in many words: thus the ending 
-ive derives from M.E. if, yf (O.Fr. if), 
active, captive, plaintive, etc. (but not in 
plaintiff, bailiff). The [v] shown above in 
bailiff, Christopher, elephant is probably due 
to this voicing in accordance with Verner’s 
law, but the spelling prorogetife represents a 
form which escaped the application of that 
process. 

On the other hand, the f- and ff-spellings in 
the following words appear to show that inter- 
vocal [v] in native words and French loan- 
words was frequently unvoiced: Bouverie, 
cover, levelling, paving, Percival, removing, 
rover, scavenger, shovel, weaver, and that the 
termination -ville was often unvoiced to [fil]. 
Unvoicing of initial [v) in French loan-words 
does not seem to have been common, but it 
operated in vestry and volume. 








(B) Loss. In Bailey, hussy, hasty, goody, 
derived from bailiff, housewife, hastif, good. 
wife, we preserve the record of a loss of final f 
which was more common in the earlier part of 
the Modern period. Examples of this logs, 
and also of a similar loss in halfpenny, are: 
Sent Bothols (Botolph’s) 1.1494-5, St. Bow. 
thales 30.1597, St. Buttall 8.1618, Buttalls 
25,1657; bayly (bailiff) 9.1531, Machyn, 
mastes (mastiffs) 191, goody Hawse 24.1587, 
Goodee 23.1673, kerchares (kerchiefs) 27.1598, 
Handkerchirs 39.1657, Randolle (Randolph) 
8.1626; halpenny 9.1537, Machyn, alpeny 7, 
hawpenie 15.1560, etc. The non-pronunciation 
of original f in tardy, jolly, bailiff is some. 
times explained as due to the O.Fr. forms 
with s, before which consonant the f was lost, 
baillis, etc. This explanation cannot apply to 
goody, hussy, which are native words. 


A few spellings record the loss of v, mainly 
before n, m (cf. lammas, O.E. hlafmaesse; 
woman, O.E. wifmon; curfew, O.Fr. couvre- 
feu), viz. pament (pavement) 1.14774, 
5.1455-6, Machyn, saynt Towlles (St. Olave’s) 
6, Towllys 21, Denshyre (Devonshire) 4, 
sennett (Sevennight) 239, senit 4.1648, 
senight 28.1661, Candisshe (Cavendish) 
11.1543, Candish 1.1550-1; Silur street (Sil- 
ver) 39.1648, Graisend (Gravesend) 22.1651. 
A number of similar spellings are quoted by 
Wyld from the writings of good speakers, and 
it is probable that our pronunciation of f and 
v in these words is due to the spelling. 


T D and TH. 


(aA) Voicing and Unvoicing. There are 
many spellings in the churchwardens’ records 
which establish the use of [d] intervocally and 
medially and finally after voiced sounds, 
particularly r and n, in words where we now 
employ [t]. For the main part these spell- 
ings appear to reflect a widespread voicing of 
{t] and should be considered in connection 
with the similar voicings of p and k. The 
following list of d-spellings is not exhaustive, 
as many of them, particularly in carpenter, 
Lambert, Herbert, Robert, occur repeatedly: 
ffitzherberde 1.1489-90, Robard 1.1492-3, Gyl- 
bard 1,1507-8, carpyndars 1.1508-9, bodom 
(bottom) 1.1531, Gilberd 12.1549, Machyn, 
servandes 5, marchand 218, Hardfordshyre 
216, hundyd 292, Harbard (Herbert) 300, Rad- 
clyff 61, medcalfe 12.1556, carpendar 3.1558-9, 
Robard 3.1560-1, carpender 12.1563, hewberde 
23.1568, Robard 15.1573, Medcalffe 24.1577, 
clared (claret) 27,1579, Gilberd 27.1579, car- 
pendar 29.1592, Robardes 29.1592, tenands 
21.1592, debedye (deputy) 8.1594, statud 
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(statute) 24.1598, carpinder 22.1602, Cutberd 


(Cuthbert) 24.1604, statude 38.1618, St, Cle- 


mondes 38.1618, vagrand 8.1624, substitudes 
21.1626, Lamberd 24.1628, Beaumond 21.1630, 
Lamberd 32.1632, Stradfourd 18.1652, Chad- 
dertons 39.1662, Carpendar 40.1677. 

Only two examples of this voicing appear 
to occur in Standard English, jeopardy (Fr. 
jeu parti) and diamond (Fr. diamant), Some 
of the above spellings occur, however, in docu- 
ments quoted by Wyld, and Jones (1701) re- 
cords the use of {d] by some people in pass- 
port, Hatton, holt. 

Occasionally [t] appears to have been used 
instead of final [d], as these forms show: 
Standartes 6.1518-9, standert 1.1531, Machyn, 
reverentt (reverend) 100, salett (salad) 197, 
ballit (ballad) 12.1578, cobbart (cupboard) 
18.1586, Wybert (Wyberd) 27.1613, Crutchet 
ffriers 35.1615, lyncett (linseed) ...1623, 
Brunckett (Brunkard) 32.1624, ought (owed) 
22.1630, agreet 29.1630. 

(B) Loss of t, d. A considerable number of 
spellings indicate the non-pronunciation of ¢, 
principally after n and s, but also occasion- 
ally after p, k, f, and r. The spellings which 
illustrate this loss include: (a) after n, ten- 
nawns 1.1494-5, Machyn, Monjoye 45, Brenf- 
ford 57, Pymon (Piedmont) 66, patten 
(patent) 18.1583, St. Clemens 38.1620, Antiens 

1623, Braborne (Brabant) 31.1630, Consen 
38.1646, inhabytons 25.1647, suffitien 17.1653, 
presen 24.1663 ; (b) after s, Wesmentes 9.1549, 
Machyn, myds (midst) 89, nex 12.1560, wes- 
mister 8.1599, tresles 8.1601, Presson (Pres- 
ton) 2.1617, 22.1620, fassen 22.1620, tressells 
22.1633, Chrismas 8.1656, chrissen 21.1657, 
Baptis (Baptist) 25.1677, Intres (interest) 
40.1694, nex 36.1698; (c) after p, Machyn, 
Egype 265, kep 19.1603, Transcripe 22.1620; 
(d) after k, Conduke 5.1538-40, quondocke 
(conduct) 1.1555-6, effecs 21.1593, amperfeck 
21.1630, precinck 21.1630, 26.1665; (e) after 
}, Machyn, tuyffes (tufts) 84, Lef (left) 
26.1666, 29.1656; (f) after r, Machyn, Dar- 
ford 204, Harffordsheare 29.1621, Rober 
24.1628, Harford 38.1659, Harfford 8.1675. 

A few similar spellings are quoted by Wyld, 
and Jones (1701) records the frequent omis- 
sion of ¢ in similar circumstances. The 
omission is, of course, normal in Standard 
English between s, f and a following 1, m or 
n, trestle, Christmas, fasten, soften, etc., and 
although such forms as fack, kep are used as 
vulgarisms now, Wyld quotes from the writ- 
ings of people of good education many spell- 
Ings similar to those listed above. The explan- 
ation of the omissions seems to be that they 





are colloquial elisions. Even now in un- 
studied speech we often omit t, apparently 
‘* incorrectly ” in “ last night,’? “I don’t 
know,” “‘ next day,’’ etc. The chief Cockney 
characteristic in relation to this consonant is 
actually the substitution of a glottal stop for 
t. Evidence relating to this pronunciation is, 
of course, rare, but it is possible that the 
writers of the following spellings used the glot- 
tal stop instead of [t]: Zightfoots 38.1635, 
ffleestreete 18.1624, Statues (statutes) 22.1658. 

The spellings which indicate the non-pro- 
nunciation of {d] medially and finally are 
just as numerous. The loss occurred princi- 
pally after n, l or r, and in Wood Street and 
David. Among the illustrative spellings are : 
(a) after n, menyng (mending) 9.1544, thow- 
son 12.1648, Machyn, Stren (Strand) 72, 
myne (mind) 100, grane-father 274, steyppen 
(stipend) 21.1593, remaynarr 8.1595, wensday 
23.1598, hammon (Hammond) 21.1601, hollen 
27.1612, pownes 18.1617, stipen 22.1620, han- 
som 22.1620, husbanman 22.1635, remaynor 
40.1636, iusbans 39.1651, Ened (ended) 
21.1658, Winsor 21.1659, granchild 39.1665, 
Chanler 21.1671, Lanlady 39.1675, wansworth 
39.1675, Ening 22.1676, Richmon 25.1677, re- 
mayner 18.1681, bownes 8.1685, ffunlin 
40.1694; (b) after 1, allgatt 8.1583, myllmey 
(Mildmay) 8.1584, goulsmythe 15.1586, 
Arnovle 18.1586, Collecote (Caldicott) 21.1593, 
Oswell 24.1594, arnoll 25.1599, mr Ofilds 
(Oldfield) 22.1658, Gilford 30.1672, Oufeld 
36.1697 ; (c) after r, Richar 12.1555, Machyn, 
wyswer (wizard) 31, Lowllar (Lollard) 118, 
Richerson 18.1583, warmothe (wardmote) 
20.1585, towers (towards) 22.1621, Rychar 
24.1585, Richarson 25.1587, Lombarstreete 
28.1618, Lumber streat 16.1686; (d) woostrete 
(Wood St.) 9.1528, Machyn, Wostrett 242, 
woostreet 39.1677; davy 1.1494-5, Davys 
salmes 23.1568, Davie Jones 13.1577. 

The loss of final d after n explains the 
Standard forms, lawn (O.Fr. lande), wood- 
bine (O.E. wudubinde), and the consonant is 
elided normally before and after n, in Wed- 
nesday, Windsor, handsome, grandchild, 
landlady, ete., and in Aldgate, Guildford. 
Jones (1701) also records the non-pronuncia- 
tion of final d in many words after n and I, 
as well as in the medial group -ndl-. As 
Wyld also quotes many similar spellings from 
the writings of good speakers, the loss cannot 
be regarded as a vulgarism in the early 
Modern period. 

Wittram MatrHews. 

University of London. 

(To be continued). 
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HANGING LONDON.—Rebuilding every- 
where is noticeable, and to such an extent 
as hardly to raise a comment from the Press. 
Its latest victim, Leicester Square, is now to 
become a well, bordered by immense struc- 
tures such as are to be seen by the Mansion 
House. The A.A. Association are absorbing 
the whole of the western side, and, in doing 
so, destroying the house of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, so much admired by the many who 
have attended the sales held there by Messrs. 
Puttick and Simpson. The latter, as lease- 
holders only, will be unable to remove the 
panelled staircase with its carving, or the 
curious etair-rail hooped for the better admis- 
sion of the crinolines of the artist’s lady 
clients, or it would have paid them to do so 
as a memory of their famous sale-rooms. The 
artist’s studio was in the garden, and the 
addition at the back was built over it. The 
modern building of Thurston, famous in the 
world of billiards, also shares the same fate, 
the new A.A. building occupying the island 
site bordered by Whitcomb Street, Coventry 
Street and Panton Street, and rumour has 
it that the fortunate owner of the public-house 
nearby has netted a sum reaching close on six 
figures as his share of the deal. South of the 
Square already exists a huge cinema house, 
and it is needless to prophesy the removal of 
the Dental Hospital to give place to another 
bigger erection. Behind it, in St. Martin’s 
Street, all memories have been destroyed, such 
as the old Huguenot church and Sir Isaac 
Newton’s house. East of the Square only one 
old house remains. All is modernised, and 
even the garden of the French restaurant, 
whose proprietor made it his boast that he 
grew all his own salads there, houses a small 
cinema hall. The passing popularity of the 
Alhambra is noticeable, and its destruction 
for yet another cinema house remarkable as a 
change of public amusement. North arises 
still another building presumably to vie with 
the A.A. alongside on the east, but whether 
the Square itself is sufficiently large to carry 
such high buildings is a matter of indifference 
to the owners, or the City with its new town- 
planning scheme. Regent Street already 
exists as a monument to the modern craze 
of high building and its result, and this should 
have saved the spoliation of what was a plea- 
sant spot, in daytime at least, to the visitor 
to town. But money overrides all sentiment, 
and the same power which destroyed Crosby 
Hall in London is now being felt acutely in 
its fellow City of Westminster. 


W. H. Mancueéez. 





JOHN SHERIFF, M.P., GRIMSBY, 1459, 
—The History of Parliament. Biographies 
of the Members of the Commons Heal 
1439-1509, 1936, p. 763, has: ‘‘ Sheriff John, 
M.P. Grimsby. 1459. Undiscovered. The 
name is not found in any Northern County,” 
He was a burgess of Grimsby, 1450-1; 
Mayor of it, 1460, and again 1470-1, 
In his will, 17 Aug., 1477, he described him. 
self as of Great Grimsby, merchant; and 
wished to be buried in the church of Blessed 
Mary the Virgin at Calesse, bequeathing to 
the chapel of the stapyll there, 20s. ; to the 
Image of St. Thomas there, 40s. ; besides be- 
quests to Lincoln Cathedral, St. James's, 
Grimsby, and others. His principal house in 
Grimsby, in which he sesided, he left to his 
wife Katherine, with remainder to his son 
Robert ; to his other sons, John and William, 
he left other houses and lands at Grimsby 
and Bradley; his daughter being Elizabeth 
(see Hist. MSS. Com., 14th Report. Appen- 
dix, Part viii., pp. 266, 289, 278, 1808) 


ALFRED WELBY. 


N EPIGRAM IN GROSART’S EDITION 
OF SIR JOHN DAVIES.—On p. 49, 
vol, ii., of his edition of Sir John Davies's 
‘Complete Poems,’ 1876, Grosart printed 
from Harleian MS., 1836, the following epi- 
gram, amongst those from that manuscript 
which he conjectured to be by Davies. I 
give his exact text and punctuation : 
He that doth aske St. James they [?] say, shall 
speed : 
O yt Kinge James would answere to my need. 


This is unfortunate. The MS. is quite 
clear, but Grosart gives the words and stops 
incorrectly, misses the biblical allusion, and 
fails to observe that the lines are apparently 
a translation from John Owen. 

In correct form and punctuation the epi- 
gram runs: 

He that doth aske, St. James doth say shall 

speed : 

O yt Kinge James would answere to my need. 


The reference, of course, is to ‘ The General 
Epistle of James,’ i. 5: ‘If any of you lack 
wisdom, let him ask of God, . . . and it shall 
be given him.” 

Owen, in his first ‘ Epigrammata,’ 1606, 
has, i, 170: 

De Seipso. 
Qui petit accipiet; Jacobus Apostolus inquit, 
O si Jacobus Rex mihi dicat idem! 
Epwarp BEnsty. 
St. Albans. 
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Readers Queries. 


—_—_ 


packs OF HOUNDS IN 1730.—Accord- 
ing to papers in the Carlisle MSS. (Hist. 
MSS. Comm. Reps,), the following packs of 
hounds existed in 1630: Duke of Grafton’s, 
Duke of Bolton’s, Lord Howe’s, Lord Cardi- 
gan’s, Lord Gainsborough’s. Is it known 
what county these packs hunted, and what 
other regular packs were in existence at the 
time? That the Duke of Grafton’s did not 
cover the present Grafton country seems clear 
from a mention in the same papers of its 
meeting at Epsom. What souk unted the 
Oxford and Bucks borders in the neighbour- 
hood of Ashendon, Otmoor, and Brill Hill? 


S. Rapice. 


ICHARD NASH, PREBENDARY OF 
WINCHESTER. — Can anyone kindly 
assist me to trace the descendants of Richard 
Nash, a King’s Scholar at Westminster in 
1728, and his connection with Kempsey, 
Worcestershire? He died on Oct. 18, 1757; I 
should be grateful for the index-number of 
his will, if any. 





S. Rapice. 


SHWOOD HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE 

CHURCHYARD, E.C. — What is the 
origin of the name ‘‘ Dashwood House,’’ given 
to a large block of offices adjoining St. 
Botolph’s, Bishopsgate? Did a house of Sir 
Samuel Dashwood’s stand here at the time 
of the rebuilding of the church about 1726, 
and was it occupied by his descendants after 
that date ? 

8. Rapice. 


“ 4 GREEK OF THE LOWER EMPIRE.” 

—On what occasion did Napoleon apply 
this term to the Czar Alexander? He meant 
presumably that Alexander was a low, mean, 
crafty fellow. The abusive expression, as 
sometimes happens, does not, perhaps, reflect 
credit on Napoleon’s intelligence, great as it 
undoubtedly was, since his estimate of the 
Greeks would not be accepted by a student 
of Byzantine history who had acquired his 
knowledge of it from the works of modern 
historians. Gibbon’s unfavourable opinion 
of the Greek Empire has been superseded by 
the view of men like Diehl, who says that 
few states have had so fine a succession of 
‘Temarkable rulers, and if the rulers were 
excellent, it is reasonable to conclude that the 
great generals, the wise statesmen, the mer- 





chants and the artists who contributed to the 
wealth and prestige of the empire, were not 
so very bad. Napoleon, I suppose, had been 
influenced by his reading of Montesquieu. 1 
may add that Thomas Carlyle, in his ‘ Latter- 
Day Pamphlets’ (No. iv.) called cabinet min- 
isters ‘‘ Greeks of the Lower Empire, with a 
varnish of parliamentary rhetoric.’’ 


‘Bebe dee 


UNDRY: AN OLD CORNISH BANK.— 
Can any readers give me any information 
about an old private bank, with note-issue 
privilege, at Goldsithney, Cornwall, owned 
(apparently) by Thomas and John Gundry? 
I have a note endorsed by John Treffry as 
‘being exhibited to use under the renewed 
commission against’? John and Thomas 
Gundry, which suggests that the bank had 
broken. Local enquiries have been without 
result, 
DaPHNE DRAKE, 
Head_ Librarian. 
The North Devon Athenaeum, Barnstaple. 


DEVONSHIRE CREST.—The following 

crest occurs on some silver of Devonshire 
origin: Out of a mural crown a tree... a 
dragon at the foot of the trunk. This is not, 
as far as I can ascertain, the crest of either 
the Horwood or Dunning families, who are 
supposed to have originally owned the silver. 
Whose is it? 

DaPHNE DRAKE. 


UERIES FROM SCOTT’S ‘ ANTI- 
QUARY’ (See ante pp. 118, 136, post 
158).—Ch, xvii. (a). ‘‘ The clear blue lake 
. . - reflecting the water-lilies which grew on 
its surface.” Is this possible? 

(b) “‘ The Antiquary, somewhat in the 
situation of a woodcock caught in his own 
2. What is the meaning of ‘“‘ own ’’? 

as Scott forgotten that woodcocks do not 
set ‘* springes ”’ ? 

Ch, xix. “ Dr. Blattergowl was induced, 
from the mention of a grant of land, cum 
decimis inclusis tam vicariis quam garbalibus 
. + . to enter into a long explanation concern- 
ing . . . a clause which had occurred in a 
process for localling his last augmentation 
of stipend.’’ What is the meaning of the 
words italicised ? 

Ch. xxi. (a) Ochiltree says, ‘‘ bowls may 
a’ row right yet.’’ Is this a metaphor from 
the game of bowls, and does it mean that the 
bowl which at first seems to be going in the 
wrong direction may at the end of its course 
give a twist and hit the mark? 
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(b) Dousterswivil says, ‘‘ They should play 
fine hunting piece, as goot as him you call 
Fischer with his oboi.’’ ‘‘ Oboi ” is presum- 
ably ‘‘ haut-boy,’’ i.e., oboe, but who is 
“* Fischer ”’ ? 

Ch. xxii. ‘““ Who is to dress my wig?’’ says 
Monkbarns. In what did the dressing of a 
ae consist ? 

Sh, xxvi. Luckie Mucklebackit says, ‘‘ Ilka 
land has its ain lauch.’’ The only meaning 
I can find for ‘‘ lauch ”’ is ‘‘ launch,’’ which 
does not seem to make sense, 

Ch. xxviii. Scott speaks of the stained glass 
in Glenallan House as representing “‘ with 
such skill as the fourteenth century possessed 

. . the prophet Jeremiah.’”’ {s this judg- 
ment correct? Mr. Herbert Read says of the 
glass of that time: ‘ Subjects are now given 
a contemporary setting; for his figures, his 
costumes, and his architecture the painter 
looked around him and found models before 
his eyes. A playful freedom of line gradu- 
ally developed; as the brush-stroke grew 
lighter, it grew easier ’’ (‘ Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,’ xxi. 293). 

Ch, xxix. Macraw says, ‘‘ Then the deil 
gaed o’er Jock Wabster.’’ What are the 
meaning and origin of this expression ? 

LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 

Walton Rectory, Bridgwater. 


OMAS FRANCIS SHAW.—Could any- 

one give me information about this man, 
who was an architect and surveyor, and from 
about 1853 to 1863 was living in Leeds? I 
rather think he was born in London. Any 
mention of examples of his work would be 
interesting. Brian FRITH. 

Gloucester. 


MBROSE GIBBONS. — Wanted, the 
parentage of Ambrose Gibbons and the 
name of his wife. He lived in the Old Par- 
sonage House and Farm, Brenchley, Kent, 
and also had properties at Capel and Critten- 


den. He had four daughters. Died 1829 
circa. 
ARKS: THE ALIAS OF A ROMAN 


CATHOLIC PRIEST (See clxxi. 227, 
267, 321, and ante pp. 50, 87).—In Calendar I 
of the State Papers Domestic, James I, 1603- 
1610 (Green), p. 14, is the following letter: 


Rome. E. Marks to Henry (Garnet alias) 
June 10. Walley, Recommends the bearer 
1603. Mr. W. 

Can any of the contributors of the replies 


at the references tell me whether E. Marks 








was an alias, and if so, of whom, or give me 
any information about him? Henry Garnet 
was the well-known Jesuit priest who was 
executed 3 May, 1605, and the writer of the 
letter, one may reasonably suppose, was 
another Jesuit. 

ArTHUR W. Marks, 


RicHARD CLOUGH AND HIS WIVEs: 

PORTRAITS WANTED.—I am anxious 
to hear of portraits of Richard Clough, of 
North Wales, the sixteenth-century merchant 
who traded in Flanders, and of his first wife, 
Catherine Mordaunt, and of his second wife, 
Catherine of Berain or Beren (afterwards 
Thelwall). I have already heard of a por. 
trait of Clough, and of Catherine Mordaunt, 
at Glasfryn, in Carnarvonshire, and of por. 
traits, or reputed portraits, of Catherine of 
Berain at Rhiwlas, near Bala, at Gwernhay- 
lod, Overton-on-Dee, and at Wigfair. | 
know of the engravings of the above portrait 
of Clough, and of the portrait of Catherine 
of Berain, now at Gwernhaylod, which was 
known as the Llewesog Portrait. 


W. iH. J. Wess. 
EGRAND.—Smiles’s ‘ Huguenots,’ p. 386, 


mentions LeGrand as one of those who 
crossed the channel in an open boat on 19 
Aug., 1572. Where did Smiles get this infor- 
mation? Was it Julien LeGrand, who is de- 
scribed in family papers as ‘‘ a native of 
Bailleul, Flanders, who fled from the Duke 
of Alva’s persecution, and settled at Canter- 
bury,’’ where his descendants carried on busi- 
ness as master silk-weavers ? 

L. E. O'H. 


ALLOWAY CREST.—What is the origin 
of the crest of the family of Galloway 
with the orb and ears of wheat ? 


L. E. O’Hanton oF ORIOR. 


OLYER (COLLIER).—According to natur- 

/ alisation papers, John Larrott Colyer 
was born Dec. 25, 1820, Yorkshire; arrived 
in the United States Oct. 1, 1830; was 
naturalised in Rochester, Monroe County, 
New York State, on Oct. 21, 1844. 

His brother was Charles W. Colyer, bom 
Nov. 16, 1825, Nottinghamshire; arrived in 
the U.S. Nov. 9, 1831; naturalised in Roches- 
ter, New York, on Oct. 28, 1848. 

A sister to the above was Rachel Colyer, 
born Mar. 14, 1818, perhaps in Yorkshire. 
She married, Mar. 15, 1839, perhaps im 
Rochester, New York, John F. Tuttle, born 
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Aug. 1, 1813, in Saratoga County, New York. 

There may have been another sister, Mary 
Ann Colyer, who perhaps died young in 
England. I have a small cross-stitch sampler, 
size Tins. x 8ins., brought to America by 
Rachel (Colyer) Tuttle. On it is sewn the 
usual alphabet and numerals, and the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘ National School, Sheffield. Mary 
Ann aged 9 Yea 1826.”’ 

Can some reader assist me in locating the 

rentage of the above Colyer (Collier) 
Soihers and sisters? Any help will be grate- 
fully received, 

E. Howarp Drake. 


OMAS, ARCHBISHOP OF TARSUS, 

1453. — He was then administrator and 
vice-regent in spirituals and temporals of the 
church of Geneva (City archives of Lausanne 
Répert. Poncet, Lettres de Bourgeoisie re- 
marquables 3) and a Franciscan. What was 
his name? He has been called de Sur and 
de Suse, and was perhaps an Italian. 


H. I. A. 


E RED HAND OF ULSTER.—I should 
be so grateful for replies to the follow- 
ing questions : 

(1) Does the ‘‘ Red Hand of Ulster ’’ neces- 
sarily imply the existence of a baronetcy in 
the family upon whose arms it appears? 

Or (a) Could a baronetcy be refused, but 
the “ Red Hand”’ be carried by the family 
despite the refusal ? 

(6) Might the Red Hand of Ulster be 
carried on the arms of a family who were in 
no way connected with a baronetcy but were 
living actually in Ulster? 

And (2) Are there any records at all for 
Northern Ireland corresponding to our county 
histories, visitations, etc.? Burke’s ‘ Landed 
Gentry of Ireland’ does not help, and I can 
find no books about Irish pedigrees catalogued 
in the Bodleian. 

D. P. Greece. 


ONGS SUNG BY G. H. MACDERMOTT.— 
The words of the following songs are asked 
for—period 1870 to 1880. 
a‘ “Tf ever there was a damned scamp.”’ 
b. “ We don’t want to fight ’—1878. 
¢«.“ Old familiar Faces.” 
Nevx. 


UTHORS WANTED.—Who wrote the follow- 
ing books. 


1, ‘The Peep of Day ’ and ‘ Time upon Time.’ 
ublication ? 
ition before 1889). 


H. W. U. 


What are the dates of: first 
2‘The Bravo.’ (First 





Replies. 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES ON THE 
COUVADE. 


(clxxii, 74). 
FURTHER to Dr. Brren BonNERJEA’S very 
full list of American and Old World notices 


of Couvade, there is a short note in 
Folk-Lore, xxix (1918), p. 87, in which 
H. J. Rose describes what he under- 


stands as a vestige of Couvade practices. In 
Ontario ‘‘ it is held by some that a pregnant 
woman may be free from ‘ morning sickness ’ 
and other forms of nausea while the husband 
suffers from these discomforts instead.’’ Two 
instances had been brought to the corres- 
pondent’s notice. For Asia, Miss Burne, 
‘ Handbook of Folk-lore,’ p. 195, quotes from 
Skeat’s ‘Malay Magic,’ pp. 344-5, the hus- 
band’s prohibition from shaving, hair-cutting, 
killing animals, and sitting in the doorway 
of his house, until the child is born; ‘‘ pre- 
cautions against injury to the unborn child,’ 
in Miss Burne’s opinion. Baring Gould, in 
‘A Book of Folk-lore,’ chap. x, devotes several 
pages to the subject of Couvade, giving 
European examples from the Pyrenees, 
Corsica, and France (‘Aucassin and Nicol- 
ette’). After quoting Tylor’s testimony 
(‘ Early Hist. of Mankind,’ 1865, p. 297) to 
the primitive character of the practice, Baring 
Gould develops a theory that it was a pretence 
enacted to mark a revolt against matriarchy. 

Survivals from the original custom have 
been observed in the British Isles also. Most 
of these embody the belief that the husband 
suffers in health during the later stages of his 
wife’s pregnancy, and they correspond to the 
French superstitions in Féré’s ‘ Comptes Ren- 
dus,’ mentioned by Dr. Bonnersea. Mrs. 
Leather, ‘ Folk-lore of Herefordshire,’ 1912, 
p. 111, details cases—apparently the first 
British instances recorded—which she had met 
with, relating chiefly to the birth of the first 
child, where the mother’s sufferings were 
thought to be proportionately relieved by the 
husband’s. In Folk-Lore, xxix, 319, Miss 
Blackburn describes several similar instances 
of the transference of ill-health in Oxford- 
shire and Cheshire. 

For pre-Christian Ireland, Rhys, ‘ Hib 


bert Lectures,’ 1886, makes a number 
of scattered references to the Ulster- 
men’s Couvade in the Téin, and in 


‘Celtic Folklore,’ p. 654. He discusses the 
matter further. Wood-Martin,:‘ Elder Faiths 
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of Ireland,’ 1902, p. 40, in a lengthy discus- 
sion of Couvade, says that there was then 
“‘no certain information of the continuance 
of such a custom ’’ in that country; but he 
states further on that ‘‘ at the present day in 
Ireland women often wear the coat of the 
father of the expected arrival, with the idea 
that this will make the father share some of 
the pains of labour, and thus mitigate those 
of the mother.”” Gomme, ‘ Ethnology in Folk- 
lore,” p. 131 discusses the problem with 
special reference to ancient Ulster, mention- 
ing a last remnant in Scotland—the transfer- 
ence of pain—from Pennant’s ‘ Tour,’ 1772, 
p. 79. TT. G. Jones, ‘ Welsh Folklore,’ p. 
196, relates current North Wales beliefs in 
the exchange of minor ill-health similar to 
those noted above for England. 

A mingling of semi-magical practices with 
the belief in transference of pain is remark- 
able in a Scottish notion that some women 
use secret methods to that end. One such 
method is briefly explained in ‘ Kryptadia,’ 
ii, 259, where ‘“ conception’? should read 
‘* impregnation,”’ 

All the foregoing examples relate to the 
period of pregnancy; but at the beginning of 
the Christian era Strabo’s account of the 
matter (‘ Geographica,’ ITI, iv, 17) was that, 
among the Iberians, after the child was born 
the father took to his bed and the mother 
nursed him. On Baring Gould’s theory this 
might be taken as a public claim to the 
paternity. So might a recent Yorkshire cus- 
tom belonging eqally to the post-natal period. 
“When an illegitimate child is born it is a 
point of honour with the girl not to reveal the 
father, but the mother of the girl goes out to 
look for him, and the first man she finds keep- 
ing his bed is he.”” This is quoted by Gomme, 
loc. cit., from the Academy, xxv, 112. 

The belief in the transference of ill-health 
can, I think, fairly be termed a widely-spread 
superstition among the lower half of the 
British people in both town and country. I 
have myself heard it affirmed more than once 
or twice, accompanied by evidence which satie- 
fied the parties concerned. May it not be 
something more than a mere superstition ? 


W. W. Git 
D FUNERAL CUSTOM : BACHELORS’ 
GARLANDS  (clxxii. 30).—Mr. H. 


ASKEW enquires about further instances of 
‘* bachelors’ garlands.’’ In the ‘ Remaines of 


Gentilisme’ (1686-7), printed for the Folk- 
Lore Society in 1881, Aubrey, after: deserib- 











ing the hanging-up of maidens’ garlands, oon. 
tinues (p. 109): 


This is in Germany very common as well 
when young Men, Batchelors, as when Mayds 
are burried, that the coffin is spread all over 
with Garlands, and crowns made of flowers, 


and in some places hung up in Churches— 
Cramer, or spread over the Grave in Church 
yards. 

On pp. 136-7 is an account of certain 
Trinity Sunday customs at Newnton, near 
Malmesbury, in the course of which a girl 
ceremoniously encircles a youth’s neck with a 
‘‘ Garland of Flowers made upon a hoop”; 
but this had nothing to do with burials, 

Aubrey discourse on garlands in general, 
including those used at funerals, on p. 138. 
His source for the bachelor’s garland at 
Newnton will be found on p. 236 of the same 
volume, 


W. W. Gr. 


SAXON CHURCHES IN OLD LONDON 

(clxxii. 31).—Since no one else has 
answered this query during now the lapse of 
some weeks, I will venture tardily to “ rush 
in,’’ though writing only at second-hand, in 
the absence of something more authoritative! 
I am not quite sure, however, as to what your 
querist needs. If it be the number of churches 
that are known from documentary evidene 
to have been of Saxon foundation, and that 
existed in London up to the eighteenth cen- 
tury, but have since been destroyed, the 
answer, I think, at the actual moment, is 
‘““none.”’ It appears from two letters that 
have lately appeared in The Times (29 Jan. 
and later), and also from a statement in T. 
Francis Bumpus’s ‘London Churches, Ancient 
and Modern ’ (First Ser., p. 131), that there 
are at least three churches in the City that 
may reasonably claim pre-Conquest origin. 
The first of these is All Hallows, Lombard 
Street, which was entrusted by Brithmer, in 
a deed of 1053, to the community of Canter- 
bury Cathedral. The second is St. Michael’s, 
Cornhill, mentioned in 1055, when ‘ Alnotus 
the Priest ” gave it to the Abbot and convent 
of ‘‘ Kouesham ” (i.e., Evesham). The third 
is St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, to which the body 
of King Edmund the Martyr is said to have 
been removed from St. Edmundsbury, in 1010, 
in order to ensure its safety during the Danish 
raids in East Anglia. All these three 
churches exist at the present day, though All 
Hallows, alas! is now “ to swift destruction 
doomed.” It is true, however, that St. 
Andrew’s, Holborn, is also mentioned in 4 
pre-Conquest: document ; but St. Andrew's at 
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that time was outside the then existing City 
limits (‘‘ beyond ‘ London fen’’’). <A St. 
Peter’s (there were three of this dedication in 
the City) is also referred to in the will of 
the East Anglian Bishop Aelfric, d. c, 1040; 
put it is doubtful whether this refers to a 
London church at all. If, on the other hand, 
“in London ”’ be construed in a more liberal 
sense so as to include St. Andrew’s, the answer 
js still the same; for not only has it not yet 
been destroyed, but actually it still incor- 
porates part of the mediaeval structure, 

If, however, your querist refers to churches 
which, although without documentary evi- 
dence, are known from architectural indica- 
tions to have been of pre-Conquest foundation, 
and to have existed up to the eighteenth cen- 
tury, though since destroyed, the answer is 
still “ in the negative.’’ As a matter of fact, 
no such architectural evidence could possibl 
be forthcoming. No one before the seinen 
century was capable of pronouncing a church 
to be of pre-Conquest —— merely on struc- 
tural indicia. Our knowledge of the exist- 
ence in this country of a specific school of 
pre-Conquest Romanesque has only, indeed, 
arisen within comparatively recent years. 
This, of course, ap Nice to the description of 
Shoreditch church “ Ellis, to which your 

erist refers, as ‘“‘ a neat old structure of 

axon origin.’’ It may, of course, have been 
really of Saxon build, if that is what Ellis 
means; but, even if this were so, it was quite 
impossible for him to know it. The truth, of 
course, is that writers before Rickman first 
formulated his theory as to the existence of 
a specific ‘‘ Saxon style,’’ 1835, frequently, 
if not indeed habitually, used ‘‘ Saxon ”’ of 
Norman architecture. Even as late as 1808 a 
bad offender is Scott, who writes in ‘Marmion’ 
(II, x. 1) of the Norman church at Holy 
Island (c, 1100): ‘‘In Saxon strength that 
Abbey frown’d ’’; and elsewhere, in a note to 
the same poem (II, i.): ‘‘ The arches are, in 
general, strictly Saxon.’”’ Similarly Grose, 
rag 1773-87, of the “ rainbow ”’ arch at 
Holy Island (‘ Antiquities of England and 
Wales,’ vol. iv., 122), says that it is ‘‘ orna- 
mented in the Saxon style.’’ Instances, I 
think, could easily be multiplied. 


JosepH E. Morais. 


ce 


Totnes. 


PILTDOWN SKULL (clxxii. 120).— 
* Since the sex of fragmentary fossil bones 
extremely difficult to determine, and since 
ther competent authorities incline to the 
view that the Piltdown skull is that of a male, 





it would be dangerous to designate it female. 
Until proved beyond doubt to be female, one 
must refer to it as male. Sir Arthur Keith 
writes ‘‘ with a very distinct female of the 
same type before me (the London skull found 
in 1925) I am strongly inclined to regard the 
original Piltdown skull as representing the 
male sex of its species and that some of the 
differences which distinguish the Piltdown 
from the London types are sexual in nature.’’ 
Possibly the newspapers which refer to it 
as ‘‘ man ”’ merely do so in a generic sense. 
Brian FRITH. 
Gloucester. 


ORDS DIVIDED AT END OF LINE 

(clxx. 246, 284, 319, 448; clxxi. 70, 87, 
124, 212).—Four illustrations of the practice 
of dividing words at the end of lines are 
to be found in ‘Naps upon Parnassus’ 
(London, 1658), a volume compiled by T. 
Sprat and others to ridicule Sam. Austin, a 
Cornishman, Commoner of Wadham College, 
Oxford. A poem ‘Upon the nebnligerous, 
tenebricosiformed Wit ’ of Austin by ‘‘ Adon- 
iram Bitefig of Utopia,” contains the lines 
(B6v): 
O all you mighty Poets, whether Hebrew, 
Greek, Latine, Persian, Caldee, and all the Brew- 
ers of Italian verse. . . 

Another m, contributed by W. G., 
C[ommoner] W{[adham] C[ollege], has this 
couplet (C v): 

Nor ’scapes from his Description Temporizer, 
Who when he sees himself lasht so will Miser 
ere mei Domine cry. 

The other two word-divisions occur at the 
ends of stanzas of the first poem in the book 
(A 3r and v). ~ 

1 


Then come along Boyes, 
Valiant, and strong Boyes, 
For here’s a Poet I tell ye 
That Naps on Parnassus 
And (O Seoveis bless us) 
Takes Deep-sleeps too out of Heli- 


(2) 
con. Avaunt then poor Virgil, 


Thou ne’re drank’st a pure Gill 
Of Sack. . . @ 


Let Martial be hang’d, 
For Ile swear I’le hang d, 
If he makes me ought else but sleepy; 
He’s onely at last 
For a brideling cast, 
And his Wit lies at th’ end of his Epi- 
(4) 


grams, Then for Ovid. . . 
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Another point of some interest in this book 
is the jocular account in the ‘‘ Advertisement 
to the Reader’”’ of the rescuing of Austin’s 
verses’ from the same fate that is reported to 
have befallen many of the dramatic manu- 
scripts in the ownership of John Warburton, 
Somerset Herald. (See W. W. Greg, ‘ The 
Bakings of Betsy,’ the Library, July, 1911). 
The writer says that he, 
like the desperate St. George, redeem’d these 
Ethiopian Virgin-Poems, out of the Jaws of that 
fell Dragon, (the furious gaping Oven) which, 
(even when I had first bestridden the threshold) 
yawn’d for them. Much adoe I had to recover 
Them out of the good Womans hands, who left 
the bottoms of her Pies (that [?were] baking) 
in very great jeopardy, for want of them. 


Pastry-cooks of those days seem to have 
had a predilection for offerings to the Muses. 


James G. McManaway. 


Folger Shakespeare Library, Washington, 
D.C., U.S.A. 

UERIES FROM SCOTT’S ‘ ANTI- 
QUARY’ (clxxii. 118).—Ch. iii. (6). 


Dr. Orkborne is a 
d’Arblay’s ‘ Camilla.’ See ‘N. and Q.,’ 7S. 
xii, 487, where this question is asked by 
ANDREW LANG, as well as that about Sister 
Margaret. Again at 8 S. ii. 367, a writer, 
J. T. B., asks about Dr. Orkborne, and is 
answered on p. 455. 

It is curious that ANDREW LaNnG should not 
have known Dr. Orkborne, but ‘ Camilla’ 
seems to be quite unread now-a-days. It has 
never been reprinted, I think, and is only to 
be obtained in the big libraries. The book is 
very much spun out, no doubt, but it is inter- 
esting and amusing, and contains some of 
Madame d’ Arblay’s best work. Can it be that 
readers are prejudiced against it by John 
Thorpe’s criticisms? (‘ Northanger Abbey,’ 


chapt. vii.). GEPA 


Ch. i. It-seems probable that bulletins had 
acquired a reputation for lying before Scott 
wrote ‘The Antiquary,’ for we are told 
(Weekley, ‘ Etym. Dict.’) that the modern 
sense of the word represents that of the 
French bulletin, popularised by Napoleonic 
wars. The novel was published. in 1816. 

Ch. iv. The glossary to the second edition 
defines ‘‘ Hallenshaker ” as ‘‘ Sturdy beggar. 
Ragged fellow.’’ 


Ch. v. The same glossary has ‘“ candle’s 
end ’’ for ‘“‘ Doup o’ a candle.” The “ had- 
dies ’’ are the haddocks. Does ‘‘ ower-head ”’ 


We may compare the prac- 


mean tossed off ? 


character in Madame |}. 








tice in Germany of serving a glass of schna) 
after ‘‘ POkel-fleisch.”’ si 
Epwarp Bensty, 


AN XVILI-CENT, BOOK WANTED: 

GENERAL RALPH ABERCROMBY 
(clxxii. 119).—‘ The Dictionary of National 
Biography ’ (vol. i., pp. 43-47) contains a 
wealth of information regarding General Sir 
Ralph Abercromby, and for matters of a per 
sonal and private nature perhaps the most 
authoritative record is to be found in a vol- 
ume, ‘ Memoirs of his Father by James, Lord 
Dunfermline,’ which was published in 1861 by 
Messrs. Edmonston and Douglas, 88, Princes 
Street, Edinburgh. It is highly probable that 
this book will be out of print, but, ther 
is a copy of it in the City of Birmingham 
Reference Library, and in case your corres 
pondent has any difficulty in obtaining a 
copy, no doubt the City Librarian of the 
City of Birmingham will render assistance 
if application be made to him. I have found 
him particularly helpful in such circum. 
stances, 

PETER GRIFFITHS. 


HE LEGAL “ FOLIO ”’ (clxxii. 103), - 
Wharton’s ‘ Law Lexicon’ states that a 
folio, in the legal sense, means a certain 
number of words ; in conveyances and proceed- 
ings in the High Court amounting to seventy- 
two, and in parliamentary proceedings to 
ninety. 

In Halsbury’s ‘Laws of England,’ vol. xxii,, 
p- 422 (sec, 2, c. 854) in form of pleadin 
states that a folio is seventy-two words. If 
numbers occur, each numeral is counted as a 
word. It was held by Justice Jelf, in Cham- 
bers, that ten folios mean 720 words exclusive 
of the indorsement (Bagot v. Gardner (1902) 
13 Feb., unreported). 

It is generally understood, I think, that 
many legal documents in the sixteenth cen- 
tury were found to be written in pages of 
twelve to fifteen lines, each containing six 
words, and it is assumed that this was the 
origin of the folio of seventy-two or ninety 
words. 

PETER GRIFFITHS. 


IVING WITH SHOT INSIDE ONE 
(clxxii. 124, and references there given).— 

E. J. Trelawny, friend of Shelley and 
acquaintance of Byron, was shot in the back, 
May, 1825, while in Odysseus’s cave, Mount 
Parnassus. One bullet he spat out together 
with some teeth. The other shattered his 
collar-bone, and remained in his chest. He 
records, in his ‘ Memoirs of Byron, Shelley 
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and the Author ’ (1858): ‘‘ It is still there.’’ 
He never refers to the matter again, and it 
may be assumed that it gave him no further 
trouble. As he died at Sompting, near 
Worthing, in 1881, the shot must have been 
in him for fifty-six years, 


G, B. J. ATHOE. 


It may even be possible to live longer with 
shot in one’s locker than without any. 

“Well, Betty,” said a lady (to a Dorset 
villager), “ how are you?” “ Pure, thank you, 
ma’am, but [I has been rather poorlyish.” 
“What has been the matter with you?” 
“Why, ma’am, I was troubled with a rising of 
the lights; but I tooked a dose of shot, and 
that has a-keepit them down.”’ (Chambers’ 
‘Book of Days.’). 

That a dose of shot induces a sedentary and 
meditative disposition in those who are natur- 
ally of an active temperament was proved 
by experiment in the case of the Jumping 


Frog. 
“a W. W. G. 


ILD DAFFODILS (clxxii, 120). — The 
daffodil (Narcissus pseudo-narcissus) 
ranks as indigenous in England, but not in 
Scotland or Ireland ; but it spreads so Hy cred 
when planted in any part of the United King- 
dom that it is not possible to define those 
parts of England where it is indigenous. 


Hersert MaAxweELt. 
Monreith. 


The Amaryllis tribe (of which the common 
woodland daffodil is a favourite member) 
— abundantly in Brazil, East and West 
ndies, and at the Cape of Good Hope, from 
whence, doubtless, the species was originally 
imported into England, several centuries 
ago. Since then the bulbs have grown and 
spread all over Britain and its adjacent isles, 
until they are now regarded as indigenous. 

It is not generally remembered, or known, 
that daffodil flowers are slightly poisonous, 
while the bulbs of some of its’ relatives secrete 
a juice formerly used to tip poisoned arrows. 


Wma. JaGcarp. 


I have always understood that these were 
wild. We had, for several generations, a 
Wood on the banks of the Medway with a 
great mass of them. But the rapacious 


ilers of the countryside dug them up com- 
ly. My uncle some many years ago re- 
planted them and put up a notice: ‘ Culti- 
vated daffodils; stealers will be prosecuted.”’ 
I don’t know if they 
Pheasants and rabbits will eat 


These were left alone. 
still remain. 








the ordinary garden varieties, as I know, hav- 
ing planted two or three bushels in the woods 
near here. They came up all right, but never 
survived the destroyers, 


F, Witt1am Cock. 


In answer to the question raised by 
Borantst, I find in ‘ Bentham and Hooker ’ 
that the daffodil (N, Pseudonarcissus) is 
found wild in England, but never in Scot- 
land or Ireland, where it is always an escape, 
Many of those found in England are ie 
escapes, as it spreads very quickly when once 
cultivated. The ‘London Catalogue of 
Flowering Plants’ gives the number of dis- 
tricts where it is found wild as eighty-one. 


HELEN PERSHOUSE. 


TATUES TO FICTITIOUS CHARAG 
TERS (clxxi. 295, 334, 412, 446).—In the 
National Geographic Magazine, vol. lviii., 
No. 1, Washington, July, 1930, p. 51, Fred- 
erick Simpich brings two photographs from 
the Chapultepec Park, Mexico City, repre- 
senting the Don Quixote Fountain. On two 
pedestals there are statues of the Knight 
Errant and of his brave Sancho Panza. In 
the pedestals supporting these statues are 
bookcases containing many volumes of the 
world’s best literature. Oppo F. Basier. 


Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 


OBINSON FAMILY, LONDON (celxxi. 
406).—Mr. E. F. MacPrxz gives the bap- 
tisms of three Ann Robinsons, and a little 
further on gives an entry of the burial of 
‘*Mris Ann Robinson,’’ all from St. Mar- 
garet’s Register, Westminster, and adds that 
the last-named may have been grandmother 
of the astronomer Halley—but she may pos- 
sibly have been one of the three Anns whose 
baptisms were given. It was quite common 
in Carolean days for an unmarried woman 
to be styled ‘‘ Mris.’’ J. W. F. 


*“ PINGING GROOVES”’ (clxxii. 45). — 

Webster’s of 1828 possibly had in mind 
such rails as those of horse-tramways, 
grooved as they were. Going through a 
number of books on the early railways, one 
certainly fails to find that the rails were at 
any time grooved; similar negative evidence 
is afforded by illustrations of both English 
and American railroads. Now Tennyson 
must have looked down upon the rails, and 
seen them as they were, many and many a 
time and for long at a time; in particular, 
the Isle of Wight would have furnished gen- 
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erous opportunities. But when the poet 
looked, as we may look, down the line, he 
may have seen, as we can see, rails and the 
space between forming together a groove on 
and on to the limit of the range of sight. 
Scrupulously avoiding mention of this idea, 
I put the case to a friend who quite soon 
hazarded the same conjecture. Yet, whilst 
it is so easy to think of Tennyson seeing a 
railway line as a groove, it would hardly 
have occurred to me, as one person, that in 
‘Locksley Hall’ ‘‘the ringing grooves of 
change ”’ actually do mean railroad tracks, 
for the word ‘‘spin’’ seems rather against 
it and the full expression ‘‘ spin for ever’”’ 
very definitely so. Nor do the words “ of 
change ’’ seem significant. 


FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 


Tennyson is not alone in his error. I read 
recently in Christopher Howard’s new book, 
‘Physic and Fancy’ (Hutchinson), p. 57: 
‘The train, like the tram, runs in a pre- 
destined groove.’”” The irony of this lies in 
the fact that the author, a highly educated 
man and apparently a physician, is writing 
to attack popular prejudices and vulgar 
errors ! 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


PAGE SURNAME (clxxii. 120).—A search 

through the indexes of the publications of 
the Lincoln Record Society has furnished only 
the following instances of early use of this 
surname. In 1259, and again in 1261, 
Thomas Page was put in the place of others 
in Final Concords; in 1262 Thomas, son of 
Richard Page, vouched to Harrant (Final 
Concords. vol. ii., 1176-1272). From then 
onwards the name does not appear till wills of 
the sixteenth century, when from 1509 it be- 
comes more frequent. Thus in Lincs, it 
appears to have belonged to the lesser folk, 
not to holders of military lands. But in 
Essex, in the thirteenth century, Philip Page 
had held two knight’s fees of the late Rich- 
ard de Reimes in Tolleshunt (‘ Testa de 
Nevill,’ p. 276). And in Norfolk in 1346 
Elizabeth, widow of Henry Page, was hold- 
ing a fifth part of a fee in Tunsted Hun- 
dred (‘ Feudal Aids,’ vol. iii.), 

As regards the meaning of the surname, 
Chaucer told of a child ‘‘ of half year age 
that was a proper page’; so it is possible 
that a Christian name, or a nickname, be- 
came a surname, as happened with so many 
surnames which came into use in early times. 


ALFRED WELBY. 





———.., 


In Professor Weekley’s ‘ Surnames’ (1917), 
R 104, Page is included with Groom, Usher, 

teward, Cook, Squire, Porter, Butler, ete, 
among ‘‘ Domestic names.’’ Weekley points 
out that “the multiplicity of occupative 
names is largely due to the infinite differenti. 
ation of functions in the Middle Ages.”” We 
also have the name Le Page. 


Epwarp Bensty, 


NTRODUCTION OF A PEER INTO 
THE HOUSE OF LORDS (clxxii. 80)— 
Anson, in ‘ Law and Custom of the Constitu. 
tion,’ says: ‘‘ The formalities of the intro. 
duction of peers rest on the standing orders 
of the House of Lords.”’ 


J. F. Marureson, 


WRANGHAM FAMILY OF ST. HELENA 

c. 1733 (clxxi. 406, 442; clxxii, 88). — 
E. F, M. may find the following notes con- 
cerning the Wrangham family in England 
helpful, 

There is a record amongst the documents in 
the Heralds’ College pertaining to Wrang- 
ham, which states that John Wrangham pur- 
chased before 21 Elizabeth the manor of 
Blackburn, Co, Durham, from Marmaduke 
Thirkeld. He died in 22 Elizabeth, leaving a 
son William. The Blackburn mentioned is 
situated near Gateshead and not far from 
Ravensworth, L 

R. J. Charleton, in ‘A History of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,’ mentions that the Glass- 
house Bridge at the mouth of the Ouseburn 
was rebuilt in stone in 1669, by Thomas 
Wrangham, a shipbuilder, who died of a 
fever May 26, 1689, and was buried in All 
Saints’ Church, where a monument to his 
memory was placed. He is said to have built 





forty-five sail of ships. 
St. Mary's Church, Gateshead, possesses 4 
silver chalice which is inscribed, ‘‘ The gift 


of Elizabeth Collinson, in memory of her 
daughter, Jane isha, eve: deceased, to the 
church of St. Mary’s, Gateshead, 1672.” The 
Pedigree of Thomlinson of Gateshead = 
Surtees in ‘ History of Durham,’ shows 
that Elizabeth Thomlinson, daughter of 
Robert Thomlinson of Gateshead by his wife 
Isabel, daughter of Roger Lumley of Axwell, 
married rancis Collinson of Gateshead, 
buried 18 June, 1678. The pedigree ends 
with Jane, their daughter (ob. s.p. before 
1672), who became the wife of Thomas Wrang- 
ham of Newcastle. It was doubtless this 
Thomas Wrangham who rebuilt Glasshouse 
Bridge. In a contribution by George von 
ham Hardy, ‘A Yorkshire Parson of 
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Qlden School,’ printed in the Yorkshire 
Genealogist, part xiv., January, 1889, men- 
tion is made of a marriage contract of 
“Wrangham, Esq., of Wrangham,’’ a place 
no longer in existence. There is, however, at 
the present time in Northumberland, a 
Wrangham Moor. 

The same writer tells us that the name 
Wrangham is found recorded in the first year 
of the register of Langton, near Malton, 
where the family appear to have possessed 
landed property. Joseph Wrangham of Flot- 
manby is asserted to have been the first 
householder to have carpets on his floors. 
Flotmanby is an East Riding village. 

The name Wrangham was known in 
Spennymoor until quite recently. 

H. Askew. 


TE OF CONSTRUCTION CARVED ON 

FURNITURE (clxxii. 120).—The date 
of construction is quite frequently carved on 
Jacobean pulpits and other church furniture 
of that period—more frequently, perhaps, in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries than 
in any other: and this is as common on the 
Continent as in England. 

Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


It was customary to carve dates on chests, 
sideboards and such-like pieces in the late six- 
tenth and during the whole of the seven- 
teenth century. I have seen many, probably 
of local manufacture. The earliest I remem- 
ber was 1618. I have one with 1642 on a 
shield between two others, with initials. 

PWS. 


ONG, WORDS AND MUSIC WANTED 

(elxxii. 10, 88, 125).—(a) ‘ Nelly Bly’ was 
written and composed by Stephen C. Foster. 
According to Whittlesey and Sonneck’s 
Catalogue of First Editions of this song-writer 
(Washington 1915), it was published at New 
York, by Firth, Poud and Co., and copyrighted 
1849, 


G; wi. P.. A. 


Semper susurrat Memoria sed aliquando 
clamat. Dr. Bensty caused her to shout un- 
commonly loudly in my ear this time. We had 
a folio volume, some of the contents dated 
1855-61 filled withwhat were then called planta- 
tion songs: ‘‘ So early in the Morning,” f Sally 
come up,” etc., etc. Among these was ‘ Nelly 
Bly.’ I forget the real words, but remember 
the nursery version with the refrain 

“Ho Nelly, ho Nelly, 

Don’t you cry for me, 

I'll sing for you, play to you, 

jolly as can be.” 
The tune is to be found in various easy primers 
or the pianoforte such as Henry or Smallwood. 
F. Wim Cock. 





The Library. 


A History of Europe. By H. A. Fisher 
(Edward Arnold, 10s, 6d. net). 


SSUED first in three volumes Mr, Fisher’s 
‘ History of Europe’ was greeted with 
warm approval. To have brought it—un- 
abridged—into the compass of one volume, 
and to offer it for half-a-guinea is also a 
notable feat ; something, too, of a public bene- 
faction. For the more people know about the 
history of Europe the better. Such know- 
ledge is well-nigh the only corrective for that 
passionate absorption in the affairs of the 
moment which makes men stupid, so that they 
cannot forecast consequences, nor yet estimate 
the temper and circumstances of those with 
whom they have to do. It is safely to be pre- 
dicted—and comes clearly out, too, on this 
showing—that the history of the future will 
be concerned not with the reactions between 
dynasties but with the reactions between 
peoples, and therefore, with each generation, 
it becomes of more and more importance that 
the generality of people should be made aware 
of the course of events in the past, and trace 
how, and by the interplay of what forces, that 
course was determined. No book, for this ini- 
tial purpose, could be better than the work be- 
fore us. To give the required information in 
sufficient detail and with sufficient appeal to 
the imagination, interpreting it humanely as 
well as setting it out impartially and truly, is 
a task to tax all the powers of an able thinker 
as well as the judgment of the scholar and the 
skill of the writer. The individual reader, 
while acknowledging that omissions are in- 
evitable, will sometimes wish that that had 
been chosen for fuller treatment rather than 
this (we ourselves think a more fully worked 
out estimate of the effect, whether for good or 
for evil, of the medieval Papacy would, for one 
thing, have been useful), or feel surprise here 
and there that relatively little account has 
been taken of some figure which looms large 
in popular conceptions of history. But these 
criticisms will not enable him to resist the 
charm of the onward sweep of the narrative, 
its fine amplitude, its tranquil sympathy, its 
balanced judgment. The style is so pleasant 
and alive that an occasional cliché—like ‘‘come 
into his own ”’—stands out in it as noticeable. 
With its delicately chosen coupled adjectives 
and its grace of rhythm it frequently carries a 
faint—sometimes more than a faint—savour 
of Gibbon and there is something of Gibbon 
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: | 
too, though without his sarcasm, in the mode 


of detached mastery with which the whole sub- 
ject is handled. The point of view is—in no 
derogatory sense—old-fashioned, akin to the 
best and most permanent of the liberal thought 
of the past century now indeed disavowed in 
many quarters, yet assuredly the master- 
light of all effective political seeing—even 
theirs, who persuade themselves that they re- 
ject it. 

Comedy in Germany in the First Half of the 
Eighteenth Century. By Betsy  Aikin- 
Sneath. (Oxford: The Clarendon Press. 
7s, 6d. net). 


(THIS is a study which should appeal almost 

more strongly to the student of German 
history than to the student of German litera- 
ture. The Germany of the eighteenth century 
presented few characteristics, and little in the 
way of circumstance, favourable to drama in 
any form that could be counted as literature. 
It is the period of strong French influence ; 
of the endeavours of Gottsched and Schlegel ; 
of life in petty states where interests tended to 
be narrowly local; of the prevalence on the 
one hand of a somewhat grim piety and on the 
other of an enjoyment of rather coarse and 
childish fun the vitality of which did not 
exonerate it from blame in the opinion of the 
pious. The subject is a minor one, and yet 
has aspects which should not be overlooked, 
so that Dr. Aikin-Sneath’s book should re- 
ceive a welcome. It consists largely of dis- 
cussion of individual works—a difficult method 
where the reader’s acquaintance with these 
cannot be taken for granted, but on the whole 
the soundest. 


BooKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES, 


Tue outstanding item in Catalogue No. 608, 
which we recently received from Messrs. 
Francis Epwarps, is a set, consecutive from 
its commencement in November, 1665, to 
March 24, 1710, of the London Gazette. In 
13 vols. folio, and throughout in good condi- 
tion, it is priced £225. Of 24 autograph 
letters and MSS. offered, the most tempting 
is a van | letter written on board the Discovery 
in N a Sound, Oct. 2, 1794, by Vancouver, 
‘‘entrapped in this infernal ocean’’ (£70) ; 
two letters of Johnson’s (to Burney, 1765: 
£20; and to Hoole, 1784: £40) and one of 
Richardson’s to Miss Highmore (1754: £20) 
will also be noted by the collector, who will 
not miss either the holograph manuscript of 





a portion of Burns’s ‘ Election Ballads? 
1790: £24). It should be stated that 
whole catalogue is concerned with XVIIE 
cent, material, and among the first editions— 
offered for £35—is Vancouver’s ‘ Voyage 9 
Discovery to the North Pacific Ocean and 
round the World ’ (1798). Other notable f 
editions are Rymer’s ‘ Foedera ’ (1704: £28) 
Johnson’s ‘ Prayers and Meditations ’ in th 
original boards, uncut (1785: £9); olds 
smith’s ‘ Citizen of the World’ — the fir 
issue — (1762: £14) and Johnson’s ‘ Lond 
(1738: £70). Attractive, too, are the set of 
84 coloured portraits by Bartolozzi—imite: # 
tions of drawings by Holbein for portraits ‘ 
personages at the court of Henry VIII, inf 
original issue (1792: £40), and, “marked at t 
same price, Heideloff’s ‘ Gallery of Fashion 
—vols. i.-ilii—a sumptuous book of feminine 
costume (1794-1796). George Bickham’s 
‘The Universal Penman,’ extra-illustrated 
with original examples of penmanship (1743: 
£5); an edition of the ‘‘ Drapier ’’ (Dublin; 
1745) not given in Temple Scott’s biblio- 
graphy, priced £1; and Malton’s ‘ Pic 
turesque Tour through the Cities of London 
and Westminster’ (1792: £40) may serve 
further to illustrate the variety of the collec. 
tion here described. 

Messrs, Bernarp Quaritcu, in their Cata- 
logue No, 529, describe several notable books 
on Falconry—three items in particular are of 
outstanding interest. The earliest in date is 
Franchiére’s ‘La Fauconnerie’ (Fram 
chiéres was Grand Prieur d’ Aquitaine) beams 
up with four other works, of which one is ‘ 
Venerie’ of Jaques du Foiiilloux itsere 
£130). Next comes Turberville’s ‘ Booke of 
Faulconrie or Hauking,’ which has bound up 
with it the author’s ‘ Noble Art of Venerié, 
Or Hunting ’—each in its first edition, 
in very good state—a sm. 4to., black lett 
bound in brown levant morocco by Rividre 
(1575: £200). The third, priced £140, & 
Edmund Bert’s ‘ An Approued Treatise Of 
Hawkes and Hawking,’ which was reprinte 
as still useful in 1891 (1619). We notie 
also under ‘ Sports and Pastimes,’ a co 
tion of books on Card Games. 


CoRRIGENDA. 


At ante p- 123, col. 2, 1.5, ‘ Bulla of Alexand 
VI,’ for “ 1896,” read 1936. : 

At ante p. 124, 2, 1. 6, ‘Trials 
troubles’ for Williams ” 
George Wilkins. 


col. 
"ee George 
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